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society, in which hard, regular work was necessary for the good
of the soul and extravagance and idleness were sternly repressed
as lures of the devil. It is peculiarly interesting, however, to note
their view of the discipline of the poor, for this was to strengthen
and harden when the discipline of the rich was being abandoned
as an impossible and unnecessary task.

From the beginning, the task of imposing a Christian rule on
the magnates of Geneva was not an easy one. The supremacy
of the ecclesiastical authority was achieved only at the price of
constant vigilance, and was resented especially keenly in eco-
nomic matters. Here, on more than one occasion, the Council
accused the Ministers of overstepping the bounds of their
authority, and were answered in hot indignation by Beza that
the Ministers were not 'dumb dogs' to be silent in the midst of
crying scandals. But after the death of Beza in 1605 the silences
were more frequent, till at last the theocracy of Calvin became
a dead letter. It is impossible not to view its downfall with
mixed feelings. On the one hand, Calvin and Beza had dared
all for an ideal and had not shrunk from enforcing its implica-
tions on those in high places. On the other hand, the attain-
ment of what they conceived to be a holy way of life entailed
some petty interference and much harsh repression. Torture
was frequently employed, and 150 heretics were burned in sixty
years. In an age which had opened new windows to light and
knowledge, Calvin's ideal Church-State rested on a conception
of humanity far narrower than that of Aquinas.

Such a system, difficult to enforce even at Geneva, was
impossible in countries where the political government was
strong and general conditions unfavourable. There, Calvinists
were in a minority, and were often forced to adopt expedients
and yield to developments very different from the intentions of
their founder. Rebellion might follow, as in France, or a tacit
withdrawal from all attempt to control social relationships, as
in England. The 'Christian Socialism5 aspect of Calvinism
dropped into the background and its latent individualism came
to the fore. This development was very greatly accentuated by
the strong affinity which existed from the beginning between